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THE WAY TO GET MARRIED. 
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One fine morning in autumn, Linval was| 


taking a walk in the Tuileries at Paris, and 
found an open billet, containing the follow- 
ing lines:—** If the person who finds. this 
paper is disposed to perform a benevolent 
action, he is requested to inquire at No. 340 
Rue Saintonge, for Eugenie de Mirande. 
Such as may not be inclined to assist an un- 
fortunate mother, are entreated, at least, not 
to hinder others, and to throw the billet 
again where they found it.” 

Linval, the best dancer in Paris, was just 
humming a new tune; he picked up the pa- 
per, and, after reading it, whisked it up in 
ihe air with his cane, and pursued his walk. 
The next person who noticed it was an el- 
derly man, simply dressed, who was hurry- 
ing to the public office in which he had a 
place, because he was already late. He 
contrived, nevertheless, to spare so much 
time as was necessary to read the billet; 
which, however, shrugging up his shoulders 
and raising hiseyes to heaven, as much as 
to say, **’That is no concern of mine,” he 
carefully replaced it in its former situation. 
He was followed by a farmer-general, one 
of those moderate people who are satisfied if 
they can clear 3000 livres a day ; who, elat- 
ed by their wealth, give themselves airs of 


expected in about three months to becom @ 
for the first time, a mother, said to her hus- 
band, “‘ Let us go, my dear: what we can 
offer is little, to be sure; but in many cases, 
a little may save the unfortunate from des- 
pair. Come, let us go!” They accord- 
ingly went. After they had found the spe- 
cified number in the Rue Saintonge, they 
learned, that the house was inhabited by an 
old physician, who had retired from prac- 
tice, and was thought to be rich, and had 
an only daughter, distinguished for under- 
standing and talents. They ascended a 
handsome staircase, and were ushered into 
an apartment on the first floor, which was 
furnished net magnificently, but ‘with, great 
taste. They inquired for Eugenie de Mi- 
rande, and a lady, young, elegant, and ac- 
complished, made her appearance. She re- 
quested her visitors to step into a saloon that 
seemed to be the haunt of the Muses. 
Books, drawings, and musical instruments 
were intermingled, and formed by no means 
an unpleasant contrast with the neatness and 
order which every where else prevailed. 
The young couple could not conceive where 
persons in need of assistance were to be 
sought in such a habitation. 





‘| fear madam,” said Julia, ‘‘ that we are 
wrong. We found a billet with your direc- 
tion in the Tuileries, and expected to meet 
a distressed person to whom we might have 
afforded some relief; but all that we see 
here seems rather to indicate opulence, 
than to call for the exercise of benevo- 
lence.” Eugenie replied with some em- 
barrasment, that she was merely the inter- 





such consequence, and of whom La Bru- 
yere says, that they ‘** bem loud and spit far.” 
At first, he kicked the billet along with his 
foot, but his curiosity being excited, he took 
it up, threw his eye over it with a scornful 
smile, amused himself in tearing it in pieces, 
at the same time muttering, “ Au impudent 
unposture !” 

The next morning a similar billet lay on 
the same spot. The first person who read 
it, took down the address in his pocket-book, 
and replaced the paper. Next came a 





young couple, who had not long been mar- 
ried, and picked up the billet. Julia, who 


‘preter of a very unfortunate female, who, 


from a relic of pride, wished to remain un- 
known, but was certainly deserving of com- 
passion. Julia expressed a wish to become 
acquainted with this lady. ‘* f am no stran- 
ger to distress,” said she; ‘* before me she 
would have no occasion to blush.” Eu- 
venie declined to gratify her in this particu- 
iar; observing, that misfortune had made 
her protégée so shy and mistrustful, that i 
was extremely difficult to gain her confi- 
dence. ‘Has she any children?” asked 
Julia. ‘Three; and her husband, whose 


,labour procured a scanty subsistence for 
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his family, is just dead, after a long and ex- 
pensive illness.” ‘*‘ Good God! what a me- 
Jancholy situation !—And how old are her 
children?” ‘They are all very young. 
The eldest is a girlof five years.” ‘I shall 
myself soon be a mother,” said Julia, * and 
the fate of the little unfortunates affects me 
the more deeply. 1 would gladly take one 
of them, but my own infant will demand all 
my care. However, permit me to send you 
a packet of little articles for the children ; 
for [ cannot suppose that this family, pro- 
tected as it is by you, can be in want of the 
absolute necessaries of life.” Eugenie cor- 
dially thanked her in the name of the un- 
known lady, promised to take care of her 


presents, and noted down Julia’s name and | 


address. 

No sooner had Julia and her husband re- 
tired, than the same object brought a young 
man tothe house. ‘1 beg pardon, madam,” 
said he to Eugenie, “it is not you that I 
want, but Eugenie de Mirande.” ‘I am 
the person.” The young man was not less 
staggered than Julia had been, and received 
the same explanation. Affected by the sto- 
ry, he offered his assistance. “I am not 
rich,” said he, ‘* but a bachelor may, with a 
little frugality, always put by a little for the 
relief of the distressed.” ‘ Sir,” replied 
Eugenie, “‘ there are cases in which money 
cannot afford relief. There are other ways 
in which the interference of the benevolent 
may prove infinitely more serviceable to the 
unfortunate.” ‘*Of what nature is the in- 
terference that your friend stands in need 
of? Speak out. On your recommendation, 
I will cheerfully undertake whatever lies in 
my power.” ‘* Then excuse a rude ques- 
tion, on account of the motive which 
prompts it:—Are your connexions such 
that you can obtain access to the minister?” 
‘*No, madam. My father possesses a small 
estate in the neighbourhood of Paris, the 
value of which has been doubled by his in- 
dustry ; but he never appeared in the anti- 
chamber of the great, and, God be thank- 
ed! he has no occasion for them. Easily 
satisfied, I shall once share, with five beloy- 
ed brothers and sisters, the patrimony left 
by my father, and hope that the minister 
will never hear my name; unless, indeed, 
your friend stands in need of an advocate to 
plead her cause, In this case I ami ready ; 
only let me know in what way I can serve 
her.” 

“It was found necessary,” replied Eu- 
genie, “‘ to destroy some grounds which my 
friend’s husband had planted and laid out at 


a great expence, because the safety of 


our army required it. It is an indemnity 
for the loss she solicits.” ‘ And is any pa- 
tronage required for this?” ‘+ Not exactly, 
for the claim is just. But you know how 
often such matters are protracted in the 
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public offices, and even wholly% forgotten, 
It would therefore be an essential point te 
accelerate the affair.” ‘The best way 
would be, to address a short, but strong, me- 
morial to the minister.” ‘ True; but how 
to draw it up—there lies the difficulty.” 
| Here a pause succeeded. “ Might I request 
| that favour of you?” resumed Eugenie, with 
'a look of modest entreaty. ‘1 will do it 
with pleasure, and should have offered at 
first, had I] been aware of the circum- 
stances. ‘I don’t doubt it,” said Eugenie. 
‘But I am not yet sufficiently acquainted 
with the matter.” * You shall know every 
thing.” Here her father entered the room ; 
ishe quickly informed him of the object of 
the visit, and on receiving a sign from 
her, the old man asked the stranger to din- 
ner any day that might be convenient. 
The day was appointed, and Dumont (such 
was the name of the visitor) was punctual 
in his attendance to receive the promised in- 
structions. The dinner was cheerful and 
‘free from restraint. The party conversed 
on all kind of subjects, except the business 
|which brought them together. The stran- 
ger thought Eugenie very accomplished, 
very sociable, and—at last too, very hand- 
‘some. After dinner she detailed all the 
particulars of the cause which he had un- 
|dertaken. He listened to it with the utmost 
\ ethontions promised in two days to produce 
the memorial, and was as good as his word. 
It was concisé, clear, and energetic. Eu- 
genie read it with evident pleasure. ‘ It is 
written with much warmth,” said she to her- 
self, with great emphasis. ‘* Were I the 
minister, you should be sure to gain your 
point.”> Dumont blushed, and stammered 
some reply. ‘* Complete your work,” con- 
tinued Eugenie: *‘ you know how power- 
fully such a petition is supported by impres- 
sive words and action on the part of the 
petitioner. Procure my friend an audience 
of the minister, that she may deliver the 
memorial to him in person.” 

Dumont went away, and after an interval 
of eight days, during which he had moved 
heaven and earth to accomplish his purpose, 
he exultingly entered Eugenie’s apartment. 
‘* To-morrow,” said he, “ your friend will 
be admitted. Let her only produce this note, 
and every door will be thrown open to her.” 
| Eugenie thanked him with ardour. * But,” 
| said she, ** a female, naturally timid and de- 
pressed by misfortune, would scarcely be 
able to present herself to advantage, if she 
were to appear unattended. Could you be 
prevailed on to be her conductor?” This 
_last favour was a sacrifice for Dumont; but 
he was by this time incapable of refusing 
|Eugenie any thing: it is likewise possible 
|that he might be stimulated by some de- 
| cree of curiosity to become acquainted with 
the mysterious incognita. He promised te 























come the following day to be introduced to 
Fugenie’s friend. The night before this re- 
markable day, Eugenie made the following 
reflections:—This young, man evidently 
possesses a solid character and a good heart. 
His figure is not amiss. At first indeed he 
seemed not to take particular notice of me 
—but he has since made ample amends for 
his inattention. As for my father—has he 
not told me a hundred times, that this was 
my affair? he can have no objection. From 
all the information that I have obtained, the 
young man’s account of himself is strictly 
true in every respect ; but that was manifest 
enough at the first look. The frankness 
and sincerity of his behaviour inspire confi- 
dence—I like his candour.—But does he 
like me? Perhaps his heart is already en- 
gaged.—O no! no! in that case he would 
not have eyed me with looks so significant 
that it is impossible to mistake their mean- 
ing. 

Eugenie slept but little, rose early, dress- 
ed herself with more than usual care, and 
was more fascinating than ever. Dumont 
appeared at the appointed hour, looked 
about him, and asked, ‘Is she not come 
yet?” “No,” replied Eugenie with some 
emotion. ‘ Well then, Ill wait.” He then 
took a chair and seated himself beside her at 
the breakfast-table. They began to speak 
on various topics, but some how or other 
the conversation was repeatedly broken off. 
Long pauses, filled up by eloquent looks 
alone, intervened. Dumont coloured. He 
was sensible of it, and this consciousness 
would have quite confounded him had not 
Eugenie blushed too. This flattered his 
heart and gave him fresh courage. ‘I can- 
not help blessing the accident,” he at 
length began, ‘‘ to which I am indebted for 
your acquaintance.” Eugenie’s downcast 
eyes were fixed on her heaving bosom. 
‘* Your kind behaviour, sir,” said she, ‘* has 
made adeep impression on me, and will ne- 
ver be effaced from by remembrance.” 
His eyes were now cast down in their’‘turn, 
and a painful silence ensued. At length 
Dumont formed an heroic resolution :—* I 
know not whether I do right,” said he, “‘ but 
in truth I ean no longer disguise my feel- 
ings, which you must, I dare say, long 
since have guessed.” 

She had in reality long discovered them, 
but in such cases women never have com- 
passion enough to shorten a poor fellow’s 
embarrassment ; it is absolutely necessary 
to speak out in plain terms; and thus Du- 
mont also was at length obliged to pro- 
nounce distinctly the word Love. No 
sooner was this barrier, guarded by shame 
and timidity, broken down, than the conver- 
sation proceeded in its usual rapid course. 
Inquiries were made respecting each other’s 
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and so forth; and answers returned with 
such loquacious confidence, such undisguis- 
ed sincerity, that two hours passed unob- 
served, till at length Dumont recollected, 
that the stranger was not yet come. ‘“ Nei- 
ther will she come,” replied Eugenie. Du- 
mont’s looks betrayed his surprise. ‘*W ould 
you be really angry,” she resumed, “if my 
whole story concerning my unfortunate 
friend was a fabrication ?>—if it were invent- 
ed to procure me if possible the acquain- 
tance of a man whose attachment to me 
should not flow from any impure source ?” 

Dumont started ; but without any ap- 
pearance of anger. ‘ Many suitors,” con- 
tinued Eugenie, “‘ have solicited my hand, 
perhaps becawse they thought me handsome, 
or because Iam rich. None of them came 
up to the model which my imagination had 
pictured. I lost my mother at an early age. 
My father became my friend. He permit- 
ted me to make this trial—rather a bold one 
to be sure; to which, however, 1 could al- 
ways give such turn as I pleased.” Dumont 
was almost petrified.—‘* Then my memo- 
rial—” + ‘* That,” said she, ‘I will preserve 
as an honourable monument of your talents 
and goodness of heart.” ‘And what do 
you mean to do with the author?” “* To 
make him my husband, if he consents.” 
Dumont sunk at her feet, but she raised him 
in her arms, and a glowing embrace sealed 
the happiest union that was not originat- 
ed by Cupid, though indeed the little 
urchin had seriously interfered in the pro- 
gress of the business. The first time they 
went abroad together, was to pay a visit to 
the benevolent Julia. 


- iP 


THE COTTAGER’S DAUGHTER. 


Sir William , soon after the death of 
his father, became possessed of a very large 
estate. Having then the means of enjoying 
his great pleasure (travelling) he determin- 
ed on leaving England, with the intention 
of returning to it again after he had visited 
the south of France, Italy, &c. While at 
Piedmont, descending one of the valleys, 
where notwithstanding the ruggedness of 
the road, Sir William preferred the convey- 
ance of an English hunter to that of an 





‘Italian mule, bis horse unluckily made a 


false step, and fell with his rider to the 
ground, from which Sir William was lifted 
by his servants apparently lifeless. They 
conveyed him on a litter to the nearest 
house, which happened to be the dwelling 
of a venerable old man of the name of Ve- 
noni and his daughter. Venoni himself be- 
ing a little skilled in surgery, bled him, and 
had put him to bed: in less than a week he 
was so much recovered, as to be able to en- 





taste, way of thinking, family connexions, 





joy the company of Venoni and his daugh- 












































































































ter. 
attracted Sir William’s attention. 
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The latter, whose name was Louisa, | which Sir William shook his head, sighi- 
He | ed, and said, “ This moment I leave you, 





found her conversant, and accomplished ; | Louisa; I go to be wretched, but you may 


her favourite music was the lute, which, to- 
gether with Venoni’s little hand organ, 
formed the music of his dwelling. Sir Wil- 
liam being an excellent performer on the 
violin, used to join in the harmony with 
Louisa and her father. Sir William had 
excited a warmth of affection in Louisa, 
and Louisa was most dear to Sir William. 
The passion of Sir William for Louisa be- 
came ignited, and there was but one way in 








be happy with your husband. I go to my 
native country, to try and procure a sort of 
half oblivion of that happiness which I once 
dreamed might be made delightful with 
Louisa.” Tears were the only answer she 
could give. Sir William’s servants appear- 
ed with a carriage for his departure. He 
took from his pocket two pictures; one he 
had painted of Louisa he fastened round bis 
neck, and kissing it with rapture, hid it in 


which his pride allowed of its being grati-| his bosom. The other he held out in a he- 


fied. 


of manners he had often condemned. He 
at last resolved to think no more of Louisa, 
or at any rate to think no more of the ties 
of gratitude, or of the restraints of virtue. 
Louisa who trusted to both, communicated 
to Sir William an important secret. She 
took up her lute and touched a little wild 
melancholy air. ‘* That,” said she, ‘ no- 
body ever heard except my father; I com- 
posed it to the memory of my dear mother ; 
sometimes I play it when my heart is full of 
sorrow, and ’twas on that account it came 
just now across my mind.” Sir William 
pressed to know the cause of her sorrow, 
when she told him. Her father had fixed 
on the son of a neighbour, rich in posses- 
sions but rude in manners, for her busband : 
the thoughts of which made her miserable. 
‘* To marry where one cannot love, to mar- 
ry such a man, Sir William!” 

Now was the time for Sir William; an 
opportunity beyond his resistance. He gen- 
tly pressed her hand, and said *twould be 
profanation to think of such a marriage, 
praised her beauty, extolled her virtue, and 
concluded by swearing that he adored her. 
Sir William improved the favourable mo- 
ment; talked of the ardency of his passion, 
the insignificancy of ceremonies and forms, 
the eternal duration of those dictated by 
love, and in fine, urged her going off with 
him. Louisa started at the proposal. She 
would have reproached him, but her heart 
was not made for reproach; she could only 
weep. They were interrupted by the arri- 
val of the father. who told Louisa that he 
intended she should be married in a week at 
the farthest ; words most dreadful to the 
feelings of Louisa. In the evening she 
wandered forth into a thicket formed of pop- 
lars, and sitting down on a withered stump, 
leaning her cheek on her hand, indulged 
her sorrows alone. Ona sudden she was 
arrested by the sounds of footsteps, when 
she arose, and turning round, beheld Sir 
William. - His countenance was downcast ; 
‘* Are you not well, Sir William ?” said Lou- 
sit, with a voice faint and broken. To 


He sometimes thought of this, as a'| 
base and unworthy way, but, he was the | 
fool of words he had often despised, the slave | 





sitating manner to Louisa. ‘ This,” said 
he, ‘if Louisa will accept it, may some- 
times put her in mind of one who never can 
cease to adore her; she may look on it when 
this heart shall have forgotten to love, and 
ceased to be wretched.” Louisa at last 
was overcome. ‘Oh, Sir William,” said 
she, ‘‘ what, what would you have me do?” 
He eagerly grasped her hand, and led her 
reluctant to the carriage. They entered it, 
and driving off with great rapidity, were 
soon out of sight of those hills which pas- 
tured the flocks of the unfortunate Venoni. 
Louisa fell; but her sense of virtue was 
not overcome. Sir William paid her every 
attention during her journey, and on their 
arrival in England, took her to his seat in 
the country. Louisa’s only pleasures, if 
they could be so called, were her books and — 
her music, which served to alleviate for a 
while her misery, and blunt the pangs of 
contrition. Sir William’s heart was not 
made for that which he thought it could 
have performed; it was still subject to re- 
morse, compassion, and love. Louisa ne- 
ver mentioned her wrongs in words, but 
many times a few starting tears would speak 
them. Her pangs were deeply aggravated 
by the recollection of her father; a father 
left in his old age to feel and suffer under 
his own misfortunes, and his daughter’s dis- 
grace. Sir William meant to make some 
atonement for the injury he had done 
him, by that cruel bounty, which is repara- 
tion only to the base, but to the honest an 
insult. But he had not an opportunity of 
doing that, as he heard that Venoni, shortly 
after the elopement of his daughter, remov- 
ed from his habitation, and breathed his 
last in one of the villages of Savoy, Loui- 
sa felt this with anguish the most poignant, 
and her affliction for a while refused conso- 
lation. Sir William now called forth the 
whole of his tenderness, and attention to 
mitigate her sufferings; and at last deter- 
mined on remoying her to London, thinking 
the gaiety there might contribute to alleviate 
her grief. In London he hired her a house, 
but did not live with her. She then felt all 
the horrors of that guilt, which she now 


| considered as not only the ruin of herself, 























































but as the murder of her father. Sir Wil- 
tiam now launched into company ; but there 
the pleasures he experienced were as falla- 
cious as the friendships of his companions. 
lu the seciety of Louisa, he found sensibili- 
ty and truth; hers was the only heart that 
seemed interested in his welfare. Through 
grief at last Louisa began to lose her rest, 
and the colour faded from her cheeks. Sir 
William observed these alterations taking 
place: often did he wish to blot out a few 
months of his life, to be again restored to 
au opportunity of giving happiness to that 
family whose unsuspecting kindness he had 
repaid with the treachery of a robber, and 
the cruelty of an assa‘sin. 


One evening, while Sir William sat in a 
little parlour with Louisa, a hand organ of 
remarkably sweet tone was heard in the 
street. Louisa dropped her lute, and 
listened: there she heard the old tunes 
played she had been accustomed to dance 
te; tears in spite of every effort trickled 
down her cheeks. Sir William ordered 
his servant to call the organist into the 
room: he was accordingly brought, and 
seated at the door. He played one or two 
tunes which Louisa well knew; she gave 
herself up to recollection, and her tears 
flowed without control. Suddenly the 
musician changing the stop, introduced a 
little air of a wild and plaintive kind. Lou- 
isa started from her seat, and rushed up to 
the stranger. He threw off a tattered 
cloak, and black patch. It was her father. 
She would have sprung to embrace hin, but 
he turned aside : at last, nature overcoming 
resentment, he burst into tears, and dearly 
pressed to his bosom his long-lost daughter. 
Sir William stood fixed in astonishment. 
**T come not to upbraid you,” said Venoni, 
‘‘T come but to seek my child, to forgive 
her, andtodie. When you saw us first, Sir 
William, we were virtuous and happy; we 
danced and we sung. Yet we leit our 
dancing ; you were distressed, and we pitied 
you. Since that day the organ, nor the lute, 
have never been heard in the fields of V eno- 
ni: grief has almost brought me to the 
grave. Yet methinks, though you robbed 
us of happiness, you are not happy: or else 
why that dejected look amidst this grandeur 
I see you wear, and those tears, which un- 
der the gaudiness of apparel, I saw that poor 
deluded girl shed.”——** But she shall shed no 
more,” cried Sir William; ‘* you shall be 
happy, and | will be just. Forgive, my ve- 
nerable friend, the injuries I have done 
thee; forgive me, my Louisa,. for rating 
your excellence at the price so mean. You, 
my Louisa, continue to love your William 
but a few hours, and you shall add the title 
to the affections of a wife. Let my future 
care bring back peace to your mind, and its 
bloom to your cheeks. We will restore 


am 
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your father to lis native home, under that 
roof we will once more be happy. Again 
shall the pipe and the dance gladden the 
valley, and innocence, and peace beam on 
the cottage of Venoni.” 








THE GLEANER. 


So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell oid tales, and laugh, 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them too. 











A CompLimMent on Goop Actine.—A 
man who was sometimes received by Vol- 
taire at his house at Ferney, was present at 
the representation of Zaire, the heroine of 
which was performed by Madam Denis, 
Voltaire’s niece. ‘* Ah,” said she, “ a per- 
son to play that character properly, should 
be both young and handsome.” ‘Oh, Ma- 
dam,” said the man, ‘‘ you are a convincing 
proof of the contrary.” 


Two gentlemen were walking together in 
Paris. ‘I will engage,” said one to the 
other, ‘“‘to give the man before us a good 
kicking, and yet he shall not be angry.” 
He did as he had undertaken todo; the man 
turned round, and looked astonished. “ I 
beg your pardon,” said the kicker, “I took 
you for the Duke de la Tremouille.” The 
duke was very handsome; the kicked man 
very plain ; he was gratified by the mistake 
under which he believed he had suffered, 
shook himself, smiled, bowed and went on 
his way. 


PREDICTION FROM Moore’s ALMANAC. 
—*‘‘I flatter myself that the ladies will not 
be displeased at my informing them, that 
Venus will be the prevailing planet in the 
spring and summer months of 1825; which 
circumstance is calculated to occasion no 
small number of marriages ; and even some 
ladies who were not reckoned on the list, 
necause their charms were on the decline, 
may have occasion to remember, with plea- 
sure, the results of the year 1825. Such is 
the voice of the stars.” . 


Ropert Patmer.—The late Robert 
Paliner was in the early part of his life, 
a bill sticker, which circumstance was pret- 
ty generally known to the performers. One 
evening, dressed for Sir Brilliant Fashion, 
he strutted into the green-room with spark- 
ling buckles on his shoes and at his knees, 
and a brilliant ring on his finger; one of the 
company inquired if they were real. “I 
wear nothing but diamonds,” replied Palmer, 
“f congratulate you,” said John Bannister, 
‘‘for I remember when you wore nothing 
but paste.” This occasioned a war, which 
was heightened by Mrs. Jordan crying out, 
* stick him against the wall, Bob—stick him 





against the wall.” 















THE TRAVELLER. 
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THE PERSIANS IN 1612, 
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Tue Georgians marry very young, 
the bride being often not more than 
twelve years of age, and the husband per- 
haps fifteen. Not unfrequently they are 
befrothed from the cradle, but remain for 
the greater part of their childhood unknown 
to each other: they have a rule indeed that 
those betrothed are not to see each other 
until the nuptial day. The contract takes 
place in the church according to the Greek 
ritual, excepting that the spouse is covered 
with a veil, not allowing even the future 
husband to see the features of his bride; for 
here marriages is a matter of speculation, 
rather than an affair of the heart: on com- 
ing out of the church, musquets are fired off 
in honour of the young couple. On their 
nuptial day, the bride, loaded with jewels 
and other ornaments, and covered with a 
veil reaching to the ground, is placed on a 
carpet, where she sits with her legs folded 
according to the custom of the country. 
To complete her resemblance to an Indian 
pagod, this statue of a wife remains the 
whole day in the same position, without eat- 
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towns, as is the case in Europe. ‘The con- 
tinual wars, which oblige the Persians with: 
out distinction of class te bear arms, the 
military marches out of one province into 
another, the internal commotions recurring 
incessantly, and the ravages attendant on 
them, have banished much of that urbanity 
found among those who live in towns; 
whilst the very same causes have contribut- 
ed to develope the mind of the rustic, who, 
when he quits his plough to wield the sword, 
soon attains as perfect a knowledge of its 
use, as he who was exercised in the arts of 
war amidst the leisure of a city life. Al- 
though the townswomen scarcely stir from 
the harram, where they are, as it were, 
buried alive, yet in the country they enjoy 
some liberty ; there, they attend to the busi- 
ness of the kitchen, spin cotton, and are 
employed in preparing fuel; which, for want 
of wood, is composed of dung dried in the 
sun and mixed with straw. The peasant, 
generally, has but one wife, although his re- 
ligion permits him to possess three; but 
here, as elsewhere, the rich alone can aban- 
don themselves to voluptuousness. 

It is the vulgar opinion, that the Persian 
may be likened tothe Turk, on the score of - 
character and manners; but these two na- 
tions differ greatly in those respects. The 








ing or drinking, and what is more extraor- 
dinary, without speaking a word. It would 
seem as if in Georgia, marriage were one 
of those associations, into which none can 
be admitted until proved by severe trials ; 
but it is some consolation to the novice, that 
her intended partner is subjected to the 
same ceremony. Having been introduced 
into the house, he places himself by the side 
of his fair unknown, and in like manner re- 
mains silent for an equal length of time. 
Were they to turn their backs on each other 
for a moment, it would be deemed a serious 
lovers’ quarrel: but, in this submissive pos- 
ture, they appear to say to each other— 
‘‘ they would marry us, don’t be angry with 
me, it is not my fault.” After the ceremo- 
ny, the bride is unveiled; when a banquet, 
more or less sumptuous according to the con- 
dition of the parties, concludes the festival. 

The native Persian holds indisputably the 
first rank among Asiatics, as well for beauty 
of formas for his moral qualities. Although 
indeed he has his vices, yet his general cha- 
racter elevates him above all the neigh- 
bouring people, who in a greater or less de- 
sree approach still nearer to the barbarian. 
The European, when first received by a 
Persian, is charmed with his studied atten- 
tions, his tolerant consideration, his hospi- 
tality, and extreme desire for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge; but ere long the veil of 
fallacy falls off, which cloaked so deceitful 
an exterior. The Persian peasantry do not 
differ so much from the inhabitants of their 








Turk is coarse in his conduct towards stran- 
gers; but if the Persian be liberal in his air, 
hospitable and willing to inform himself, his 
(attentions are more to be dreaded than the 
‘brutality and grossness of the Turk. The 
| Persian talks to you in hyperbole ; a stran- 
'ger is at first disposed to believe him ready 
to sacrifice every thing, even wealth and 
life in bis service. The great man, as well 
'as he who is in an humbler station, offers 
| his house, his children, even the whole town 
‘he inhabits, to any one from whom he ex- 
| pects the slightest advantage. You may in 
truth say that, with the Persian, fine phras- 
es cost nothing. Should you admire his 
pretty garden, ‘it is yours,” says the own- 
er; ‘‘ for it is only through God’s favour un- 
to you, that he has made nature thus beauti- 
ful, and designs to let my trees bear fruit. 
[ indeed am a wretched sinner, but you are 
the favourite of Heaven.” He will go so 
far as to say that, ‘if God had not made the 
sua, your eyes, which equal it in brightnéss, 
could have given light in its stead.” ‘ Aris- 
totle,” says another Persian, “was in his 
time the greatest of men, but you are by 
much his superior.” If they present sugar 
to you, they will observe, that “all your 
words are sweeter still than sugar itself.” 
They are, however, much on their guard in 
conversation, being fearful of committing 
themselves, or of drawing down the chas- 
tisement of their government, which is held 
in great terror ; hence the servile character 
met with every where. 
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‘The Persians have a taste for eloquence, |Vilization. The Turks despise every other 


to which their language is readily adapted, | pation but their own, and those especiaily 


being replete with figurative expression. , Who are not of the Mahometan faith. ‘The 
They have the habit of quoting from Sadee | Persians, on the contrary, have respect for 
and Hafiz: indeed, such as cannot read, will! men of learning, and on this score esteem 








recite the poetry of those authors, and ne- | Europeans. 


They are very far from being 


glect no opportunity for embellishing dis- | such fanatics as the Turks; and although 


course with the application of their verses. 
They are a very superstitious people, be- 
lieving in oracles, in the magic power of 
talismans and in predestination. On every 
occasion they search for the favourable mo- 
ment, under persuasion that there is but one 
particular time for the most trifling of their 
purposes, and will frequently put off a jour- 
ney, or even a visit, on this account. In- 
stead of applying oil, the best remedy for 
the scorpion’s vemon, they repeat certain 
prayers, which they consider a sovereign 
medicine. So persuaded are they of the 
efficacy of these prayers, that, having gone 
through them, they will-lie down to sleep in 
the very midst of the reptiles. The Per- 
sians are jealous in the extreme, more so 
perhaps even than the Turks. They are 
shocked when told that European women 
can go without veils, and are allowed to 


converse with men; and they carry their | 


scruples so far, as to avoid even the pro- 
nouncing of a woman’s name. She, whose 
fidelity may be suspected, soons falls the 
victim of her master’s jealousy. Notwith- 
standing the use of wine be forbidden by 
the Koran, yet it is very generally drank, 
although in secret, by the Persians; they 
take, however, far less opium than the 
Turks. 

A comparison of the two races will 
evince a stamp of barbarism and of cruelty 
in the Turkish nation, while in Persia every 
thing announces a more civilized and a 
more gentle people. The Turks having 


quitted the banks of the Oxus and the lax- | 


artes, for the beautiful provinces of Asia 
Minor, and the polished region of Greece, 
having retained in these countries, where 
they are now established, all the barbarism 


ot a turbulent, \uomadic tribe; while the | 


Persians, on the other hand, surrounded by 
Arabs, Usbegs, Turkomans, Kurds, and 
Afghans, who have by turns been their con- 


querors, still preserve their ancient urbani- | 


ty, with same little love for the arts and 
sciences, and an industrious disposition for 
commerce. Both people are governed by 
the laws of the Koran, under despots, to 
whose will every individual is obliged to 
bend: they both dwell in nearly the same 
climate, yet the one is savage, indolent, ar- 
rogant, and haughty ; the other polite and 
industrious. There is ground for supposing 
that, if the Persians had had the advantage 
(which has been lost on the Turks) of an 
immediate communication with Europe, 
they would have made great progress in ci- 


as brave in war, they are more easy of ac- 
cess, and more affable in time of peace. 
The Persians have assuredly degenerated, 
but the Turks are an ignorant race as they 
ever were. In Turkey there is little luxu- 
‘ry, but much in Persia; this consists espe- 
‘cially in sumptuous clothing, in carpets, 
jewellery, and the number of women slaves, 
‘and horses. The Persian dwellings are 
| preferable to those of Turkey. The dress 
also of the Persian is more complete than 
that of the Turks: both these people look 
/on men as handsome in proportion to the 
leneth and blackness of the beard; for 
which purpose they stain, comb, and per- 
fume it continually. Neither the men nor 
women of Persia wear gloves. 











THE DRAMA. 
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— Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on her efforts still attend. Brooks. 
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NEW-YORK THEATRE. 

Mr. Burroueus has made a short re-en- 
gagement, and is acquitting himself in 
handsome style. He sustained the charac- 
ter of Octavian, (Mountaineers) on Satur- 
day night, much to our satisfaction, al- 
though we like not either the play or the 
character, The play is partly heavy and 
partly unnatural, and the character is over- 
‘strained and turgid, Yet a good actor may 





‘render a dull play interesting; and Mr. 
Burroughs threw so much force and such 
| passionate energy into the wild, moody, and 
solitary Octavian, that we arose pleased 
‘from witnessing the acting of a play, the 
reading of which brought a few curses on 
ithe brains of George Colman. 

We are gratified with the manner in 
which the Bostonians received Mr, Bur- 
|roughs. They appreciated him at once; 
and their best critic (Buckingham) noticed 
him in terms of just and well-merited com- 
pliment. Candour must confess that the 
theatrical taste of our city has long been 
below mediocrity. We flock in crowds to 
a splendid show, to see horses and birds and 
fiery dragons, while the high genius of 
Booth, and the chaste and spirited perform- 
‘ance of Burroughs, attract comparatively 









































































































few. Still an impulse has been given to| 
dramatic taste within the last year which 
promises better things. If properly sus- 
tained, and not overborne by pageantry and 
show, if not drowned in the “‘ Cataract,” nor 
wrecked in the galley of ‘‘ Cherry and Fair 
Star,” it will lead to a relish of loftier 
pleasures, thé energy'of passion and the in- 
tensity of feeling which dignify the tragic 
column. Such is our hope—we wish once 
more to see the dream of Richard, the dag- 
ger of Macbeth,‘ and the dying pride of | 
Coriolanus, assert their legitimate superiori- | 
ty, and maintain it steadily over horses, 
fairies, and snow-balls, 

We have two remarks to offer concern- 
ing Cherry’and Fair Star. The part of To- 
pac is not at all suited to Jervis, and we do 
beg and entreat that it may be given to Pla- 
cide. Mrs. De Luce, of all things in the 
world, looks least like a fairy ; and we ask | 
in behalf of all the theatre-going communi- | 
ty, that when the bark of Cherry next sets | 
sail for fairy land, the captain will prevail on | 
some good-natured fay, for love or money, | 
to return with him, and take the part of | 
Avryana. The spectacle of Cherry and | 
Fair Star is splendid and beautiful, then | 
why turn pleasure into disgust by neglect- | 
ing what can be so easily remedied? Give 
usa different Topac, anda different Fairy 
Queen. ma 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF HORNE TOOKE. 


Mr. Tooke was, in private company and 
among his friends, the finished gentleman of 
the last awe. His manners were as fasci- 
nating as his conversation was spirited and | 
delightful. He put one in mind of the bur- | 
den of the song of * the king’s old courtier, 
and an old courtier of the king’s.” He was, | 
however, of the opposite party. It was cu-| 

rious to hear our modern sciolist advancing 
opinions of the most radical kind without 
any mixture of radical heat or violence, in 
a tone of fashionable nonchalance, with ele- 
rance of gesture and attitude, and with the 
most perfect good humour, In the spirit of 
opposition, or in the pride of logical supe- 
‘riority. he too often shocked the prejudices 
or wotinded the self-love of those about him, 
while he himself displaved the same unmov- 
en indifference of equanimity. He said the 
most provoking things with a laughing gaie- 
ty and a polite attention, that there was no 
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'ally silent in company. 






withstanding. He threw others off their 
guard by thwarting their favourite theories, 
and then availed himself of the temperance 
of his own pulse to chafe them into madness. | 
He had not one particle of deference for the 
opinions of others, nor of sympathy with 


their feelings; nor had he obstinate convic- 


tions of his own to defend— 
* Lord of himself, uncumber’d with a creed !”" 

he took up any topic by chance, and played 
with it at will, like a juggler with his cups 
and balls. He generally ranged himself on 
the losing side, and had rather an ill-natured 
delight in contradiction, and in perplexing 
the understanding of others, without leaving 
them any Clue to guide them out of the la- 
byrinth into which he had led them. He 
understood, in its perfection, the great art 
of throwing the onus probandi on his adver- 
sary, and so could maintain almost any opin- 
ion, however absurd or fantastical, with 
fearless impunity. He used to plague Fu- 
seli, by asking him after the origin of the 
Teutonic dialects; and Dr. Parr, by wish- 
ing to know the meaning of the common 
copulative, Is. Once at Gray’s he de- 
fended Pitt from a charge of verbiage and 
endeavoure:! to prove him superior to Fox. 
Some one imitated Pitt’s manner, to show 
that it was monotonous; and he imitated . 
him also, to show that it was not. He main- 
tained (what would he not maintain!) that 
young Betty’s acting was finer than Jobn 
KXemble’s, and recited a passage from Doug- 


‘las, in the manner of each, to justify the 
| preference he gave to the former. 
| ened 


He ar- 
on the same occasion in the same 


breath, that Addison’s style was without 
_modulation, and that it was physically impos- 


sible for any to write well, who was habitu- 
v. He sat like a king 
at his own table, and gave law to his guests 
and to the world! No man knew better 


| how to manage his immediate circle, to foil, 


or bring them out. 
Porson was the only person of whom he 


| stood in some degree of awe, on account of 
'his prodigious memory, and knowledge of 
h's favourite subject, languages. 


Sheridar, 
it has been remarked, said more good things, 
but had ‘not an equal flow of pleasantry. As 
an instance of Mr. Horne Tooke’s extreme 
coolness and command of nerve, it has been 
mentioned that once at a public dinner, 
when he had got on the table to return 
thanks for his health being drank, with a 
glass of wine in his hand, and when there 
was a great clamour and opposition for some 
time, after it had subsided, he pointed to the 
glass to show it was still full. Mr Holcroft, 
the auSior of the Road to Ruin, was one of 
the most violent and fiery-spirited of all that 
motley crew of persons who attended the 
Sunday meetings at Wimbledon. One day 
he was so enraged by some paradox or rail- 
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levy of his host, that he indignantly rose from | 
his chair, and said, “ Mr. Tooke, you are a. 
scoundrel!” The other, without manifest- 
ing the least emotion, replied, ** Mr. Hol- 
croft, when is it that | am to dine with you ¢ 
Shall it be next Thursday” ‘ If you please, 
Mr. Tooke!” answered the angry philoso- 
pher, and sat down again. It was delightful 
to see him sometimes turn from these wasp- 
ish or ludicrous altercations with overween- | 
ing antagonists, to some old friend and vete- 
ran politician seated at his elbow; to hear 
him recall the time of Wilkes and liberty, 
the conversation mellowing like the wine 
with the smack of age; assenting to all the | 
old man said, bringing out his pleasant traits, 
and pampering him into childish self-import- 
ance, and sending him away thirty years 
younger than he came. 
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—Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
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MINUTES OF 
CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’S | 


Brimstone from the Solfaterra. | 


By the hand of F. Sanderson, Esq., U.S. | 
Navy, came a specimen of the native sul- | 
phur, from the vast bed of that cullen) 


and conversion into fine particles, to be dis- 
tinguished as flowers of sulphur. 


Arsenical Iron of New-York. 


A specious and ponderous ore was brought 
from Kent, in Putnam county, where it was 
reported* to be the principal material of a 
knoll, or rocky summit in the mountains 
there. Its gangue was chiefly quartz, but 
alternating with hornblende; the former o 
the semi-pellucid cast, the latter bordering 
on green. .The mineral itself reflected light 


‘as from a whitish surface, variegated with 


yellowish. The lustre was argentine, bor- 
dering upon metallic tin. It was exceeding|!y 
difficult to break. Many strokes of a heavy 
hammer were employed on it without effect- 
ing a fracture. Collision with steel brought 
out the garlic smell, It was, on a repetition 
of the strokes, quite offensive, by reason of 
the alliaceous flavour. It seemed to have a 
near alliance with the specimens from War- 
wick, in Orange county. Cleaveland’s ex- 


‘cellent book was quoted for its. chemical 


and distinctive characters, as well as for its 

geological situation and localities. It is un- 

derstood to class with the primitive metals. 
Further observations alone can determine 


near Naples, and not remote from Vesuvius. | whether arsenic, in the crude state, exists 
ft consists of the following materials :— | there, or in any where else in our country, 
1. Amorphous Sulphur, or without a regu- | in sufficient quautity to become the basis of 
lar configuration. 2. Crystalized Sulphur, |* manufacture. Even if it should be _— 
or studding the surface in proper figures. ,S€M0us doubt might arise, whether the lives 





3. Sulphur associated with Lime, into a sul- of freemen ought to be endangered and de- 
stroyed by roasting the ore, and extracting 
and preparing it. Even if there was an 
abundance, it might be found better to im- 
port the moderate quantity used in the ma- 
king of shot and glass, in glazing pottery, in 
dying, &c., than to work an arsenic mine at 
home. 


phuret of calx, or calcarious hepar; and, | 
4, Sulphate of Lime, where oxygenated brim- | 
stone forms gypsum. All these products of | 
volcanic fire exist in close proximity, and | 
can be traced as they run one into the 
other—instructive elucidations of the man- 
ner in which nature is detected at work, as | 
it were, in her own laboratory. Much of 
the sulphur employed in medicine and the 
arts, is obtained from this remarkable re- 
gion, which every where exhibits indica- 
tions of subterranean fire. To obtain the 
inflammable material, the earths and stones 
which contain it are subjected to dry distilla- 
tion; and the product of this operation is 
called crude sulphur. Afterwards, it is made 
to undergo further processes, mostly in the 
countries to which it is exported; such as 
by fusion, and casting into moulds, to be de- 


4 very convenient Copying Machine, or 
Manifold Writing Apparatus. 


With men of business, it is very impor- 
tant to keep copies of letters and papers on 
business. The practice is necessary as 
well to the scavan, as to the merchant and 
statesman. But it is expensive to keep 
clerks and transcribers; and even where 
the cost is disregarded, the writer, for pru- 
dential and cogent reasons, wishes some- 
times to keep his correspondence secret, 
and not to make a disclosure of it to any 





nominated roll sulphur ; and by sublimation 


| person around him. To effect this object, 
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conveniently used on a scrutoire, or packed 
up for travellers’ accommodation. On read- 
ing the respectable certificates in its favour 
—on making experiments by writing with 
it—and on examining the neatness and com- 
pactness with which the whole apparatus 
was enclosed in a morocco cover, a favour- 
able opinion was conceived of its conve- 


nience and usefulness. A set was procured. 


Copying Maciines have been invented, for 
keeping the most complete privacy, and for 
abridging manual labour. These are of two 
principal kinds, one operating in the moist, 
and the other in the dry way. 

The first of these methods is executed by 
means of a press acting upon the paper pre- 
viously written upon with thick, strong, and 
sable ink. To the surface of such prepared 
paper is applied a white and clean sheet, a Notices from Foreign Journals. 


little moistened, or somewhat damp. The! Tycuo Brane.—Advices from Stockholm. 
chemical affinity, aided by the mechanical) dated the 5th of October, say, that while a 


force, impresses upon ths pure paper an ex- | well was being dug in the Isle of Heven, last 
act transcript of the original letters and | Summer, walls were discovered, which are 


| thought to be the remains of the ancient ob- 


mene; see the texture Wing tn and | servatory (Stellebourg) of the celebrated 


: | 
semi-transparent, the characters can be read Tycho Brahe. 


through with sufficient distinctness; or, with Se — 
id ¢ ti ek ana Mr. T. Moore is preparing for publication 
oe ee ee ee ee |a poetical work: of a very novel character ; 


backward; and where the original writing | to be called Evenings in Greece, to consist 
is performed with a sufficient proportion of | of short lyrical poems, which are to be ac- 


the staining material, several legible copies companied with music. 


may be made. 
ss LITERATURG. 


The second Copying Machine, for mani- 
fold writing, to which allusion is made, ope-| ,4f,crtichms are wrong, they fal to the ground of 
rates by means of a style, or hard-pointed | nem, does notdefeatthem. The critics never yet burt 
instrument, acting through several sheets of recat Aaa 
letter-paper and copy.ing-paper, alternately 
white and stained. The style is moved by| Campbell. N. ¥.—reprinted, 1825. 

the hand, as in common writing with a pen-} Mr. Campseur has once more put forth 
cil or pen, over the surface of a paper co- | a volume containing much fine poetry, and 
loured or stained on the lower and opposite | fraught with much inspiration. Theodric, 
page. This latter is in contact with the however, will not add to his literary fame. 
white sheet. The coloured, or stained sur-| [t js very unequal, and evidently carelessly 
face, whether black, green, red, &c., is pre-' written. It has neither the high finish of 
pared in such a manner, that a portion of the versification, nur the unbroken excellence of 
colour, equal tu the impressed point of the idea that characterize his former poems. 
style, is transferred, by the pressure of the | From the bard of Hope the public had a 
hand, to the white page beneath, and legibly right to expect and demand unvaried sweet- 
impressed upon it; and, by doubling or tre-| ness of style, and any disappointment of 
bling the folds or sheets in regular succes-| that expectation is not to be pardoned in 
sion, two or three copies, or rather the same one of the most finished poets of the age. 
uumber of originals, may be taken at once, | In a writer of less celebrity and less expe- 




















a good work. 





Theodric and other Poems. By Thomas 











without the least daubing, blotting, or be- 
smearing. 

Mr. James Gilchrist’s port-folio of this 
latter kind, on being examined, was found 
to contain—1. A supply of white and co- 
joured paper, adapted for immediate use. 
2. The style, or instrument to write with. 
3. A plane of tin-plate, prepared to serve as 
atable. 4. A rectangular measure or rule, 
to guide the hand in right and parallel lines. 
5. A book, containing an additional supply 
of white paper. All these articles are neatly 
disposed in a portable case, whieh may be| 





rience, the production of Theodric would 
establish a claim to the Aonian laurel ; but 
in Mr, Campbell it is the plucking of a 
wreath that will scarcely be visible beside 
that which has been woven around his 
‘¢ Pleasures of hope” and his ‘‘ Gertrude of 
Wyoming.” 

Mr. Campbell’s general character as a 
poet is brilliant. He surpasses Byron in 
polish, and is surpassed in energy by By- 
rononly, There is not a poem in the Eng- 
lish language that contains within the same 
compass, as much heat and enthusiasm as 
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}ochiel’s warning. It is the majestic sweep 
of an eagle amidst clouds and lightnings. 
And for exquisite softness and sensibility 
what.can surpass * The flower of Love lies 
bleeding ?” It is the tender music of the 
dove lamenting her mate. His analysis of 
the influence and the operations of hope will 
be the theme of general admiration as long 
as hope herself shall inhabit the human bo- 
som. The metaphysical arrangement, we 
have heard it remarked, and with proprie- 
ty, mightg@be impreved, but its poetry has 
the richness, the brilliancy, and the durabili- 
ty of the diamond. It is a series of splen- 
did poetical paintings, strung together with 
an occasional abruptness of connexion, but | 
possessing an individual beauty which amply 
atones for their want of order. 

Theodric is a domestic tale, and its inci- 
dents are founded on love and valour. It 
first presents to the view two homes of hap- 
piness, and then portrays desolation sitting 
by the wasted hearth-fire of both. Like all 
true histories of the heart and its passions, 
it begins in joy and ends in sorrow. There 
is nature in this, for who will say that such 
is not the course of the feelings? They 
spring into action, warm, buoyant, and no- 
ble; they struggle awhile with their desti- 
ny, in proportion to the stubbornness or the 
pliableness of the heart which they inhabit, 
and at length they either break or alter. 
Their early fervor and their early confi- 
dence they cannot preserve, and unless to- 


tally prostrated, they must change for the 
worse. 





























Of the minor poems in this volume, the 
most spirited is the ‘“* Song of the Greeks,” 
it is the outpouring of a martial spirit, and 
calls to battle like the peal of a trumpet, 
which, while it incites to the trial, is prophe- 
tic of triumph. ‘ The Last Man,” in which 
the bard throws his soul forward to contem- 
plate the last of human beings that shall 
witness the throes of expiring creation, to 
participate his emotions and to share the 
pride of his death, is nobly imagined. The 
** Song to the Evening Star” bears no com- 
parison to that which the same author wrote 
seme years ago, to the 

‘“« Gem of the crimson-coloured even "” 
“ The Ritter Bann” is a fine specimen of the 


ballad, and the images shadowed forth in the 
‘* Dream” are grand and imposing ; but the 
song “Oh, how hard it is to find,” and 
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“ Adelgitha” are unworthy the genius of 
Campbell. 


—— ee 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


We have hitherto forborne saying any 
thing on the subject of the High School fro 
a conviction that its usefulness would be 
tested by experience, and that the test 
would be favourable. But so much excite- 
ment has been created, and so much asperi- 
ty roused against the gentlemen connected 
with the establishment, that we deem it an 
act of duty, as editors of a public journal, to 
express thus openly our unqualified appro- 
bation of the plan, and our confidence in its 
success. With Dr. Griscom we are person- 
ally unacquainted ; but with the talents and 
acquirements of Mr. Barnes, and with his 
peculiar capacity for instruction, we have 
been intimate for years. When sucha man, 
aided and supported by a numerous and 
highly respectable body of our citizens, after 
mature deliberation, unites in a plan for the 
improvement of education, we should deem 
it the course of consistent and disinterasted 
men to wait patiently and respectfully until 
the projected system should pass the ordeal, 
and if it should then be found ineffectual or 
injurious, to raise their voices in condem- 
nation. 

But instead of this propriety, and pru- 
dence of action, the system while yet in em- 
bryo, has been made the subject of violent 
attack, and those engaged in it of severe and 
unwarrantable censure. Opposition of this 
kind always fails in its aim, and establishes 
that which it attempts to prostrate. Any 
man has a right, and the public will always 
maintain him in that right, to enterprise his 
talents and his labours as he may deem best. 
If the public be interested in the result, they 
will watch his course, his conduct, and his 
ability ; if satisfied, they will support him; 
if not, they wild deserthim. They, and they 
alone, are to-judge of what concerns their 
own interest; to observe, to test, and to de- 
cide; to approve and to condemn. 

The High School association is composed 
of a number of our most respectable and 
influential citizens. They come fairly be- 
fore the community, and propose to render 
the system of instruction more effective and 
more beneficial than it now is. If, upon tri- 
al, the public be satisfied that they can per- 
form what they profess, that education may 
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be more thoroughly, and less expensively 
vbtained than at present, all the hostility in 
the world will not put down the association. 
Reverse the resuit, and no exertions, and uo 
arts will susiain their existence. They are 
accused of intending an odious monopoly— 
can there be any monopoly unless the pub- 
he prefer their system, and voluntarily pa- 
tronize them, and have not the public a right 
to send their children to such institutions as 
will best promote the education of their 
children? Grant that they do monopolize 
in this manner the instruction of our city, 
grant that their system prove superior to all 
others, and that the High School be that vo- 
racious Charybdis which is to be the grave 
of all other schools, will it be or can it be, 


without the free and voluntary consent of 


the community at large, and may not tha 
community patronize whom and what it 
pleases? But the truth is simply that from 
the aature of things this will not be the case. 
The High School will go into operation and 
will unquestionably be successful, it will 
have ample patronage and steady supporters, 
while at the same time the other schools will 
be sustained and encouraged as heretofore, 
according to their respective merits, unless 
those interested destroy themselves by im- 
prudent and ul advised attacks upon the 
projectors and supporters of this system. 
They have a right to make the trial, and in 
that right they will be sustained by the good 
sense and justice of the public. 

It is proper to observe that these remarks 
are unsolicited by any of the parties con- 
cerned ; and that our object in making them, 
is to point out the mischief which will most 
certainly fall upon the heads of those whe 
use such rash and improvident measures on 
a subject in which the people at large will 
judge for themselves. 


The substance of this volume is the justi- 
fication of Epicurus and his doctrines, which 
in ancient times were the subject of so much 
misrepresentation by the Stoics, and so much 
misconception by their stupid admirers. Ep- 
icurus was the founder of a doctrine of Eth- 
ics which could not but rouse the acerbity 
of Zeno and his proud pupils, who made it 
their glory to triumph over and subdue the 
host of passions. The Gargettian philoso- 
pher knew human nature more intimately ; 





and feeling that an attempt to eradicate the 
passions were vain, only laboured to give 
their energies a proper direction, and to en- 
list them in the ranks of virtue. The char- 
acter of his doctrines, and that of the sterner 
and colder Zeno, are displayed by Miss 
Wright with much faithfulness. To those who 
are fond of such themes, her analysis will be 
useful and interesting. 








_——si“és SHE GRACES. 


* We come,” said they , and Echo said, ++ We come,” 

In sounds that oer me hovered like perfume : 

+» We come,’ THE GRACES three! to teach the spell, 

That makes sweet woman love'ier than her bioom.’’ 

Then rose a heavenly chant of voice and shell: 

‘Let Wit, and Wisdom, with her sovereign Beauly 
dwell.”’ 








CALENDAR-—FEEPRUARY. 


Then came cold February, sitting 

In an old waggon, for he could not ride; 

Drawn of two fishes for the Season fitting, 

Which through the tlood beiore did softly slide 
And swim away. SPENSER, 


Tue name of this month has given rise to 
long etymological contests. But it was pro- 
bably derived from Februa, a name of Juno, 
who was presumed to preside over the dis- 
eases of females. Numa placed it under the 
patronage of Neptune, the supposed adviser 
of carrying off the Sabine women. It was 
called by the Saxons the Sprout Kele, and 
subsequently the Sol Monath, from the re- 
turn of the Sun, then entering on the sign 
of the Fishes. 


Tie storm is sweeping through the skv, 
Tie clouds are rolling deeply by ; 
Light upon the hill is pale, 
Darkness sits upon the vale; 

Now the landscape’s mantie white 
Vanishes before the sight 

From his icy chains unbound, 

S\ eeps the stream with sullen sound, 
As alionon his way; 

Bu: if rocks his course delay, 
Rises biliowy, broad, and grand, 
As a lion, when tie band 

Of the hunters round him pour. 

W inter, ’tis the wildest hour ! 
Allis deluged, earth and sky! 
Shows no star its splendid eye, 
Shows the morn no rosy flush, 
Shows the eve no golden gush: 

In the east the shrinking sun 
Scarcely tells the day begun, 
And, ere half his course is o'er, 
Plunges to th’ Atlantic shore! 





St. Valentine.—During the celebration 
of the Roman Lupercalia, on the 14th day 
of February, it was a custom to put young 
women’s names into a box, which were af- 
terwards drawn by themen, But the early 
pastors of the christian church abolished the 
Lupercalian rites, and appointed St. Valen- 


iyi ee he te ast 


‘Seville. 
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fine in their stead; hence it has been con- 
tinued as a season, as some say, in imitation 
of the birds, for choosing our special lovers. 

The custom of choosing valentines was 
much practised among the gentry as early 
as 1478; and is still observed in the north of 
England, where the first woman seen by a 
man, or man seen by a woman, on St. Val- 
entine, is marked for theirs for the ensuing 
year. The rural tradition, that on this day 
every bird chuses ifs mate, is alluded to by 
many writers ;—Shakspeare in his Midsum- 
uicr-night’s dream, says, 

---——* Saint Valentine is past, 
Begin these wood-birds, but to couple now ? 

In some parts of the country they had 
formerly a curious ceremony; it was hav- 
ing five bay leaves, whereof four of them 
were pinned to the four corners of the pillow, 
and the fifth to the middle. An egg was 
boiled hard the yelk taken out, and filled 
with salt, which was eat shell and all by the 
person, without speaking or drinking after it, 
and then going to bed, in order to dream of 
the yet unknown valentine. Their lovers’ 
names were also written on bits of paper 
with clay attached, and then put into water; 
the one that rose first was the valentine. 
However the customs of Valentine’s day 
now are merely the sending of complimental 
or satirical letters, to their acquaintance, 
and to such an extent is this practice car- 
ried that in London alone, the increase of 


two penny post letters on that day generally 
exceeds 20,000. 








WISCHLLANEOUS. 





ANDALUSIAN SIMPLICITY. 


Tue author of the following Notes (says 
the Editor of the News of Literature and 
Fashion) is an honest fellow from the banks 
of the Gaudalquiver, who, fatigued with the 
troubles of his own country, lately arrived 
in England for repose, and who, after ha- 
ving been fifteen days in London, without 
having seen the sun, went to take up his 
residence at Morocco.—It appears that he 
proposed writing at full length, the fruit of 
his observations in England; and that the 
manuscript contains no more than the notes, 
or scaffolding of his labour. 

Chapter |.--London, a little larger than 
Many shops, nearly all apotheca- 
ries. Wine is made of barley; that is te 
say, what the asses eat in my country. The 
ladies walk about the streets very well 
dressed, and in the evening ask all the gen- 
tlemen how they do. Not a monk in the 
streets—shocking! The corregidors pass 
the night in making disagreeable noises. 


prison : 
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1| as with us. 
believe ‘they are corregidors, because they | mean, as with us. 


have the power of putting every ‘body in| as with us. 
their costume, however, is not bril-| gard for money ; 


liant. It is not the custom to breakfast upow 
chocolate, but on a medicine made of herbs. 
There are no olive trees in the country. 
There must be, however, very large woods 
of orange trees, because there are plenty of 
oranges. The servants of the inns pretty. 
They do not speak Spanish, and do not go 
to mass. 

Chapter 2.—The asses are like dogs, and 
the horses like elephants. Promenades shut 
up with iron rails. Entering an inn, I ask 
for a plate of olla: don’t know what it is. 
As for gaspacho: ditto. Can’t conceive what 
the people live upon. The lamps have 
neither oil nor wick. The English only 
speak after dinner. Paya visit to Mrs. W. ; 
rather pretty,.but large foot; very little to 
say ; she does not dance the bolereau; she 
does not go to church except of a Sunday. 
Bad Christian. : 

Chapter 3.--Many footmen. Every body 
keeps them. The merchants have them too. 
The servant girls drest in silk like the queen 
of Spain. They know how to read. Many 
noble coachmen. Many lies in the journals, 
as with us. The Strand a very long street. 
Vast public institution, with letters in front, 
as big asaman. The establisher’s name is 
Don Warren Blacking. He sells very black 
wine on the ground floor. 

Chapter 4.—Many negro children; they 
only come out in the moroing, and utter 
loud cries. At five o'clock in the evening, 
madmen are suffered to go at large; they 
are dressed in red, and have a small bell in 
one hand, and sack in the other. The pas- 
sengers give them money. ase soldiers eat 
meat, 

Chapter 5.—All English women fair: 
they wear aprons like our cooks. Invited 
to dinner at my bankers. All the meat 
roasted: no napkins: many bows: every 
bow accompanied with a glass of wine. The 
ladies prohibited from eating dessert. After 
dinner, hot tisane is taken: good for diges- 
tion. They dine once more on bread, but- 
ter, and other things. People sleep in so- 
ciety. The lady of the house asked me if 
potatoes grew at Seville. The English great 
simpletons. They believe they drink sher- 
ry. Told my banker that his wine was good 
for nothing. All the company laughed, 

Chapter 6.—Money is paid to enter the 
cathedral. It is true that every thing is paid 
for. The canons very rich. They have 
nothing todo. They have children. They 
do not confess people. The Bishops ride 
in carriages with women. That is very he- 
retical. 

Chapter 7.—Visit a law court. The law- 
vers wear wigs. They are dressed in black 
Nobody understands what they 
Proceedings very long, 
The lawyers have a great re- 
they laugh when they lose 
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the cause; and peopie are ruined with law- 
suits, all as withus. [.aw is learned by eat- 
ing atan Inn. A good alteration to intro- 
duce into Spain where the law-students 
starve. Many lawyers, many solicitors, &c. 
The lawyers are brothers of the judges. 
They are all learned, at least so they call 
one another. They, however, abuse each 
other heartily. 

Chapter 8.—Procession on the 9th of No- 
vember. I inquired who was the saint of 
the procession? they told me the Lord May- 
or. That is very heretical. The procession 
is a species of masked ball. The priests don’t 
gotoit. The Lord Mayor lasts a year: he 
is always ill with indigestion. Don Al-der- 
man is a gentleman who eats very heartily. 
The Lord Mayor has a house painted black. 
He is a Spanish Grandee ; but not a Cham- 
berlain. In the procession I lost my watch 
and ten ounces of gold. Perhaps some one 
has found them, and will restore them. I 
was at least told so by a gentlemnan, who 
Jaughed very heartily. 

Chapter 9.—King’s palace not so large as 
that of my uncle, the hidalgo. The king 
has no confessor. The king’s brothers are 
not infants. They know how to walk! They 
dine abroad. The king does not decide law- 
suits. People do not kneel when they ad- 
dress him. He invites company to dinner. 
Great confusion. 

Chapter 10.—The roads are broken up 
and stones thrown into them. That, they 
say, is the fashion. Many other establish- 
ments of the Blacking family. There are 
many brothers; Don Hunt, Don Martin, 
Don Japan. -Saw a husband beating his 
wife. Was going to scold the husband, but 
was told by the wife to mind my own affairs. 
Much money gained in the lottery. When 
the ticket turns out a blank, money is re- 
stored. Fine institution that. 

Chapter 11.—Went to the theatre. Great 
deal of noise. Half the spectators enter with- 
out paying. People laugh at the tragedies. 
The comic actors are troubled with epilepsy. 
The actresses marry rich men ; except when 
rich men dont want tomarry. A burial, ball, 
battle, hell, paradise, three weddings, and 
five murders, all in one piece. Authors poor : 
actors rich! 

Chapter 12.—Journey to Richmond. 
Good coach and excellent horses. Very 
much pleased with travelling quick. Coach 
overturned; gave me four contusions. Me- 
morandum—a treatise on the advantages of 
travelling slow. I dined with a Protestant- 
priest, and we disputed the whole time of 
dinner. I told him he would go to hell, at 
which he laughed heartily. Presume it was 
the same thing to him. He told me the Pro- 
testants had suppressed many things belong- 
ing to the Catholic church. They have ta- 
ken care to keep the pay. Not so foolish that. 
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The Haunted Head. 

THE TRAVELLER.—The Persians in 1812, 
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THE DrRAMA.—Paris Theatres. 

BroGRaPHy.—Memoirs of Cook the, Cam- 
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ces from Foreign Journals. 

LITERATURE.—-Hislory of the State of 
New-York. By Yates and Moulton. 

THE GRACES.— Conjugal Affection. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The Play of the Coun- 
lenance.. 

PoETRY.—Original and other pieces. 
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——A thing of Shredsand Patches. 








The New-York Burns Club held their first 
celebration of the birth of the Scottish bard, 
on Tuesday the 25th January. 


The project has been started of extending a 
branch from the great New-York canal to the 
harbour of Boston. 

A society has been established at Philadel- 
phia for the promotion of internal improve- 
ments, who have agreed to correspond with the 
friends of internal improvement in the United 
States, and elsewhere. 


The commissioner for public buildings at 
Washington, offers a premium of $500, for the 
best design for ornamenting the tympanum of 
the pediment of the east portico to the capital. 


A company has been formed in England, 
with a capital of 600,000/. for working the 
mines in Peru. 


A Mechanic’s Institution, similar to the one 
in this city, has been established at Paris. 


Lord Byron’s suppressed correspondence has 
been published at Paris, and is reprinting at 
Philadelphia. 

*¢ The Crusades,” by the author of Waverly, 
is said to be suspended for reasons only known 
to the author. 





MARRIED, 
Mr. R. G. Herring to Miss Louisa Cany. 
DIED, 


Mr. Thornas Shepherd, aged 60 years. 
Mr. J Michael Moura. 

Mrs. C. Ludlam, aged 21 years. 

Mrs. Margaret Jones. 





POETRY. 





ae 
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* it is the gift of POETRY to haliow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an ovcour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 





it atint more magical thau the blush of morning.” 





STANZAS, ADDRESSED TO A LADY. 


For the Minerva. 


—_—— 


Tuere is a blight which oft doth kill 
The blossoins of the rosy spring, 
Ere o’er the valley and the hill 
Decay expands his yellow wing— 
That blight doth waste and desolate 
The hope and promise of the year, 
And leave a wild, where future fate 
Finds nothing beautiful to sear 


Thus on the heart’s short-fated bloom 
In spring the frosts of ruiu fail, 
And destiny awards its doom, 
Its early doom, a funeral pall, 
On which the griefs of after years 
Unfelt and unavailing light, 
For all its hopes and all its fears 
Are withered by its early blight. 


This I have seen—nay more, perchance 
I may have felt this blight of spriog, 
And sternly taught mine eye to glance 
Coldly on every lovely thing, 
But be it as it may, I well 
May question with unsparing Time, 
For he hath rung the parting knell 
O’er all the promise of my prime. 


He rose in golden light to me 
As the sun mounts from ocean’s rim, 
Life held the cup of luxury, 
And wooed me to its sparkling brim. 
The wild-bird in my natal bower 
Entranced me with its melody— 
The bloom was red upon the flower— 
The leaf was green upon the tree. 


Where is that flower of morning’s wreath 
And where the leaf so gay and green? 
Bloom they on life’s forsaken heath, 
Spring they upon its barren scene ? 
W here is the light which on my way 
Like light from Eden’s altar fell? 
Where are the joys of yesterday? 
Decay and Time! ye both can tell. 


Ungentle Time—I chide thee not, 

Though thou hast brought an early chill ; 
Though mine hath been no common lot 

Of light and darkaess, good and ill; 
I chide thee not, for long ago 

Thou wast full kind to me and mine, 
And worest upon thy altered brow 

An aspect gentle and benign. 


Though thou hast buried in the earth 
The heart that echoed to my own, 
Though thou hast stripped my life of worth, 
And mace me fee! that I am lone, 
As the wrecked bark upon the wave, 
Which ne’er shall to the shore return, 
Though o’er my unremembered grave 
Friendship sigh not, nor beauty morn. — 


Though of each joy thou hast bercft 
M y heart, and planted anguish there, 
L curse thee uot, for thou hast left 
Vhe spirit and the pride, to bear: 
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The taughty pride which murmurs net, 
When pain his every shaft hath buried, 
Which seeks no solace for its lot 
Amidst a cold and worthless world. 


Yet, yet, if thou couldst but restore, 
The freshness of my wasted hours, 
And couldst thou call to life once more 

My being’s loved and buried flowers, 
Coilld thy cold hand but re- unite 

The broken links of feeling’s chain 
And bring the cup of lost delight 

Sparkling unto my lip again. 


Oh then I might in Lethe drown 
And twine a newly-woven crown 
Of noontide roses round my brow — 
And I might raise my voice to bless— 
Away, away, the thought is vain, 
I will not think on happiness 


E’en in my wildest dreams agaia. 
J. 


PH — 


BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 


Fare thee well, thou first and fairest ! 


When first I clasped thee to my heart, and 
feeble cries;— 
For I thought of all that I had borne as 


bliss ! 


and pain,— 


cuting foes,— 


my fears,— 
gloom that bound them, 


skies are round them. 


o’er, 


ed at thy birth,— 


brief thy span below, 
To me it was alittle age of agony and woe; 


fade, 


hopes were wrapt in shade. 


dear as thou wert then, 





hope was lost, 












































































The phantom thoughts that haunt me now, 


G. B. 


The following new production of Mr. Watts will fas- 
cinate all who relish the exquisite sensibility of geau- 
ine poetry 


THE DEATH OF THE FIRST BORN. 


Fare thee well, thou best and dearest !— Burns. 


My sweet one, my sweet one, the tears were in my eyes 


heard thy 


{down to kiss 


I bent me 


Thy cherry lips and sunny brow, my first-born bud of 


iturned to many awithered hope,—to years of grief 
[my boding braiv ;~— 
Andthe cruel wrongs of a bitter world flashed o’er 
I thought of friends, grown worse than cold, of perse- 


{youth’s repose ! 
And I asked of Heaven. if ills like these must mar thy 


I gazed upon thy quiet face, half blinded by my tears, 
Till gleams of bliss, unfelt before, came brightening on 


Sweet rays of hope that fairer shone ’mid the clouds of 


As stars dart down their loveliest light when midnight 


My sweet one, my sweet one, thy life’s brief hour {s 


{more ; 


And afather’s anxious fears for tnee can fever me no 
And for the hopes—the sun-bright hopes—that blossom 


- [things of earth ! 
They too have fled, to prove how frail are cherished 


‘Tis true that thou wert young, my child, but though 


For, from thy first faint dawn of life thy cheek began to 


And my heart had scarce thy welcome breathed ere mv 


Oh the child, in its hours of health and bloom, that is 
[ness and in pain; 
Grows far more prized—more fondly loved—in sick - 
And thus "twas thine to prove, dear babe, when every 


[hadst enst ! 


' Ten times more precious to my soul—for ali that thov 
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; 

or 

(radied inthy faire mother's arms, we watched thee, 
day by day, [away ; 
Pale like the second bow of Heaven, as gently waste 
Aad, sick with dark foreboding fears we dared not 
breathe aloud, [coming cloud. 
Sat, hand.in hand, in speechless grief to wait death’s 


It came at length;—o’er thy bright blue eye the film 
was gathering fast,— {and the last ;— 
And ap awful shade passed o’er thy brow, the deepest 
In thicker gushes strove thy breath,—we raised thy 
drooping head,— [dead! 
A moment more—the final pang—and thou wert of the 


Thy gentle mother turned away to hide her face from 
me, {tained by thee; — 
And murmured low of heaven’s behests, and bliss at- 
She would have chid me that | mourned a doom so blest 
as thine, {as mine ! 
Had not her own deep grief burst forth in tears as wild 


We laid thee down in thy sinless rest, and from thine 
infant brow [now ,— 
Culled one soft lock of radiant hair—our only solace 
Then placed around thy beauteous corse, flowers—not 
more fair and sweet— [feet 
Twin rose-buds in thy little hands, and jasmine at thy 


Though other offspring still be ours, as fair perchance as 
thou, {brow ,— 
With all the beauty of thy cheek—the sunshine of thy 
They never can replace the bud our early fondness 
purst, [the first ! 
They may be lovely and beloved, but not—like thee— 


The First ! How many a memory bright that one sweet 
word can bring, (delightful spring: — 
Of hopes that blossomed, drooped, and died in life’s 
Of fervid feelings passed away—those early seeds of 
bliss, [as this! 
That germinate in hearts unseared by such a world 


My sweet one, my sweet one, my fairest and my first! 

When I think of what thou mightst have been, my 
heart is like to burst ; 

But gleams of gladness through my gloom their soothing 
radiance dart, {turn to what thou art! 

And my sighs are hushed, my tears are dried, when I 


Pure as the snow-flake ere it falls and takes the stain of 
earth, 

With not a taint of mortal life except thy mortal birth, 

God bade thee early taste the spring for which so many 
thirst, 


Aud bliss, eternal bliss, is thine, my fairest and my first! 


—~<=— 
TO . 


There’s a stain on thee that can never fade, 
Though bath’d in the mists of future years, 

And this world will be but a world of shade, 
Of sorrow, and anguish, and bitter tears, 





Thou hast seen a flow’ret pine away, 

That, lov’d by thee, would have blossom’d fair, 
And thou shalt meet with a worse decay, 

And wither and die ia thy soul’s despair. 


Like the summer’s breath was the gentle tale 
With which thou told’st of thy love and truth, 

But thy falsehood came, like the wintry gale, 
And blighted the flow’ret in its youth, 


it has sunk to the earth, but nor tear nor sigh 
Has e’er betray’d thy bosom’s pain, 

Yet a day will come when thou wouldst die 
To call it back from the grave again. 

Had’st thou cherish’d it with the smile that won 

ts fadeless love in spring’s blooming hour; 

Hud thy love beam’d o'er it like the sun, 

W pose rays are life to the drooping flow’r ;-— 
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It had still heen fair, and thou hadst now 
Been calm as the jake that sleeps in rest : 
But the ray of joy shall ve’er light thy brow, 
Nor pleasure dwell in thy lonely breast. 


For the lovely one whom thou left’st forlorn, 
A deep lament shall be; 

But no heart will sigh, and no bosom mourn, 
And no eye e’er weep for thee. 


Thou wilt pass away to the realms of death 
In solitude and gloom; 

And a curse will cling to thy parting breath, 
As awful as thy doom. 








ENIGIAS. 


Answers lo PUZZLES in our last. 
PuZzzLe 1.—Onion. 
PuZZurE 11..—Letter R. 





NEW PUZZLES, 


I. 
When we our story would begin, 
We first must trace our origin; 
A weary task then sure is mine, 
W ho trace it from both sides the jine 
And true it is, l owe my birth 
To animals, as well as earth. 
My being to such climates owe 
As vernal heat and endless snow. 
I’ve been atree, I’ve been a ram; 
Insects have made me what I am. 
Though straight, well form’d, and never sick, 
I cannot stand without a stick : 
Pleasing and useful to one sense, 
1 to another give offence. 
I’m born for a domestic use, 
Vet often witness great abuse. 
I villians serve to aid their flight; 
The good to bring their deeds to light. 
In others, lunacy is dreaded 
But | please most when most light-headed. 


II. 
To various things f owe my birth, 
And iiv’d in earliest times on earth, 
When wand'ring Eve return’d to Adam, 
I first appear’d to guilty madam; 
And she, poor soul, with small delight 
Beheld the strange unusual sight; 
For know I have a pretty sister, 
And Eve til! then had never mist her. 
For we—'tis very odd you'll say— 
Together can't agree to stay; 
When she appears, I fly away ; 
Together never once were seen 
Though oft inthe same place have been 
But as above all price she’s rated, 
By all that see me I am hated, 
Now if you show so little wit, 
As neither of our names to hit, 
Oh, may you ne’er my sister see, 
But ever, ever meet with me. 
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